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which he lived, and is held in high respect by the -profession at 
large. 

GLEANINGS AND ITEMS. 

Ancient and Modern Penmanship. — Great is the difference be- 
tween the clerkly penmanship in the body of ancient deeds and tbe 
rough, rude, and often illegible signs of those famous men of the 
sword whose functions in the middle ages were so much in demand ; 
and it may be remarked that in those days when the circumstance 
of having a pen in hand must have been a remarkable event in the 
lives of the great mass of tbe community, the penmanship of the 
few learned clerks was noticeable for its beauty, and also for its cor- 
respondence, to some extent, with the contemporary style of archi- 
tecture. 

The effect of the introduction of Italian architecture may be traced 
both in manuscripts and books. Many of the specimens of the hand- 
writing of Queen Elizabeth are singularly beautiful, and show much 
variety. There is the small Italian hand, which was used when 
writing, as princess, to her dear cousin and king, Edward VI., and 
on other complimentary occasions ; a more vigorous style for state 
purposes ; and a very large hand, which combined the Gothic with 
the Italian, which " Good Queen Bess " used when she threatened 
to. unfrock a bishop. 

Looking at ancient documents of a time when being obliged to 
resort to the use of a cross for a signature was not considered dis- 
graceful, even to the nobility, it is curious to notice the great variety 
of the crosses, and the different degrees of artistic skill which are 
shown in them. As the practice of writing became more general, 
the use of the cross became less so ; and, although many could not 
write their entire name, they managed to sign with a letter, or a pe- 
culiar form or nourish which bad some resemblance to one. 

In a collection of autographs of the relatives of Shakspeare, pub- 
lished by Mr. Halliwell, a great variety is shown. Agnes Arden's 
signature resembles the letter U, such as would be made by a school- 
boy who had just got out of his " pot-hooks." John Shakspeare 
signs with sword-like cross, so firmly and vigorously marked, that 
one can fancy, if opportunities had offered, that this hand might 
have been cultivated into that of the skilled draughtsman. Others 
of those signs are crosses surmounted by circles, and some show im- 
perfect attempts at regular signatures. 

Remembering the systems of book-keeping and accounts which 
are now required for successful trade, it is difficult to understand 
how business, to any extent, could then have been carried on. Tal- 
lies kept by notched sticks, with certain hieroglyphics for the dif- 
ferent goods, were much used instead of books ; and no doubt those 
instruments were produced by many of the traders of London and 
elsewhere, with as much gravity as a regular bill at the present day.* 

In the reign of George III., when education had become more 
general, the crosses of those who could not write, lost the distinction 
and artistic character of older times, and the large, bold, round hand 
corresponds in style with the buildings and furniture then in use. 
This writing, although without much beauty, has, notwithstanding, 
the merit of distinctness. In these railway times, with the exception 
of book-keepers in banks, and clerks in merchants' offices, few seem 
to have time to trim their letters. Few artists write a good hand. 
Physicians' prescriptions are often as difficult to decipher as ancient 
hieroglyphics ; and it must be confessed that writers for the press 
are not generally remarkable for either the distinctness or beauty of 
their manuscript. As regards artists, the practice of handling the 
brush and pencil is not favorable to graceful penmanship ; and in 
respect of the literary profession, it is generally difficult for the pen 
to keep pace with the thoughts, to say nothing of the fact, that time 
often presses. 

* At the beginning of the present century, In the case of a disputed account, In 
a town In the north of England, the door upon which the account had been kept 
with chalk, was produced in court. 



THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 

BT HENBT WADSWOETH LONGFELLOW. 
[From the AttamHc Monthly for September.] 

Between the dark and the daylight, 
When tbe night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day's occupation 
That is known as the Children's Hour. 

I bear in the chamber above me 

The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened, 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending tbe broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence : 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall, 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall ! 

They climb up into my turret 

O'er the arms and back of my cbair; 

If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Tilll think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine I 

Do you think, blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 

Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ? 

I have you fast in my fortress, 

And will not let you depart, 
But put you down into the dungeons 

In the round-tower of my heart. 

And there will I keep you forever, 

Yes, forever and a day, 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 

And moulder in dust away 1 



We are perpetually heariDg of the inspiration, rather than 
the cultivation of genius; and that the merit of a painting, 
rather than the misfortune of the painter, consists in his being 
self-taught. The only excuse that can be made for so glaring a 
misuse of language is, that it may serve the purpose of exoiting 
in the vulgar mind higher notions of the influence of intellectual 
power. The constant labor and concentrated application which 
marked the lives of the most eminent painters, prove that im- 
mediate inspiration had little to do with the work of their 
hands. Indeed, I know not what inspiration is, with regard to 
the fine arts ; unless it be the first moving spring of action — the 
desire — the thirst of excellence, obtained at any cost, which 
operates upon the talent and the will, prompting the one to 
seek, and the other to submit to, all the laborious, irksome and- 
difficult means which are necessary for the attainment of excel- 
lence. — S. Sliekney. 



